CHAPTER V
THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
i. The Village
OUR journey hitherto has been among the scholars. It
was this class of the whole twelfth-century social structure
which, far more than any other, held the future in its keeping:
the anonymous host of students gave to this century its character
and individuality. On them, moreover, ultimately rested the
chief weight of the effort of medieval Europe to build a civi-
lization distinctively its own. But they, in their turn, depended
upon and their specialized labour was sustained by the broad
masses of the people, living under the manorial system in
villages, and under the guild system in towns. No state of
highly civilized society can for long exist which does not share
its benefits, and implant the desire for them, among such as
these; and it was forgetfulness of this fundamental law which
brought about the swift fall of Periclean Athens, Renaissance
Italy, and Eighteenth-Century France. How, then, did the
villein fare while the students were roistering in Paris taverns
and the Goliards enriching literature by the freshness of their
poems?
It is a question much easier to ask than to answer. The mind
questing for evidence flies at once to John Langland's poem
Piers Plowman. Its picture is grim indeed; and no civilization
could hope to live long if it was contentedly sustained on the
labour of such families as this.
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